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VIOLENCE 


HEN SPIRIT was a little over two years old, a novelist of the nat- 
uralistic school, who had published a poem or two under a nom 

de plume (all utterly conventional), vehemently protested to us that we 
should publish “more poems with guts in them.” Recollection of the con- 
versation that ensued lingers and occasionally returns to mind. Often enough 
in the past SPIRIT, as we then did, has explained that its editors do not 
control its contents in any absolute sense. They can only judge that which 
is brought them and answer the question: “Is it a poem or isn’t it?” They 
would never admit that only poems without “guts” qualify—this would 
not be true—even if by some chance they knew precisely what such poems 
are. Had our novelist been a leftist, we might more easily have inferred 
that what he really wanted was that so-called “proletarian” verse which the 
Communist-dominated writers of the thirties were so engaged in ad- 
vocating. SPIRIT itself is not opposed to poetry because it is “proletarian” 
per se: it would be published if first it satisfied the norms of art and then 
if it did not distort truth. For proletarian work, at least in our opinion, 
need not be ranting, based bitterly on protest or class hatred; nor need it be 
in the language of the gutters or employ the explosive type of utterance. 
Those labeled and published as poets by The New Masses, in its decadal 
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and only temporarily successful attempt to conscript poetry for the purposes 
of the Internationale, did develop a manner which in its calling a spade 
a spade, in its stridencies and in its blatancies attained some originality. 
Frequently this was originality for its own sake and so overwhelmingly that 
nothing else was left but some trivial facet of a situation which, however 
down to earth, advanced nothing beyond what was general knowledge. 
Considerable traces of this manner remain in a body of work published 
today. Judiciously used and in the right context it can be admirable; indis- 
criminately used it can be as objectionable as it is intrusive. It is so, for 
example, when the manner is not only inconsistent with the theme but 
actually militates against it. Thomas Merton very commendable used a 
metaphor, one of whose characteristics, is violence: “the thunder of Mass 
bells.” Now actually such bells do not thunder—at least none we ever 
heard have. But Merton did not mean to be taken in too literal a sense 
but rather, by the forcefulness of his expression, to call attention to the 
tremendous transaction forward at the altar. Eminently successful as his 
phrase was (for a time, he was overly inclined to repeat it), too many of 
his followers, lacking his taste, have taken over this aspect of his method. 
With a rueful smile and a slight humorous exaggeration we can state that 
Mass bells thunder or roar out from numerous manuscripts we are still 
receiving. Cannon, heretofore the prime noise-maker, in comparison now 
only tinkle or thud. Our point is not a reductio ad absurdum, but rather 
that long-emphasized one—the perils of overly faithful imitation. 

When we stated that our editors do not have absolute control over 
SPIRIT’S poetry—and our most direct reference is to theme, less so to 
treatment—we do not deny that in various means we attempt to influence 
our aspiring poets away from pitfalls more obvious to us than to them. 
Reading twenty lines which in essence are based on love, we believe some- 
thing has gone wrong when every verb is taken out of the thesaurus of 
violence—“spewed,” “scared,” “hacks,” “carboned,” “burned,” etc. Subcon- 
sciously perhaps the writer, in his realization that, using the love theme, 
he is competing in a very crowded field, resorted to such expressions to 
provide some “newness.” But that quality must be found through other re- 
sources. Perhaps our novelist—he would not be so sharply in mind had we 
not recently read a review of Sealed unto the Day which was pettily fault- 
finding because its author wanted some other type of work than he had 
found—perhaps our novelist would say that such violent verbiage was 
the “guts” he had in mind. But, pinned down, we doubt he would have 
approved it as the language of the lover. There may be, as the truism has it, 
“a place for everything,” but in poetry the place of manner is properly 
subordinated to the theme itself. 
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CLOISTER AFTER COMPLINE 


(Pars Hiemalis) 


Armed with permission for escort 
Himself was my Beau, 
With no trepidation but romance 
I walked in the snow. 


The cold cast a fog round the stars, 
The moon was a last-quartered slice, 
As my boots crackled over the crusty, 


Crystal-top-ice. 


No laughter aloud broke the silence 
Tho my heart laughed inside with its beat, 
The wind blew so cedar trees whistled, 
And sorrow was fleet. 
SISTER MARY GERTRUDE, D.C, 


STRANGER 


Sorrow will sometimes flee the circled reach 
Of those too close at hand, 

Fearful of counsel and of prying speech 
Which fails to understand. 


And in that time of loneliness and pain 
A stranger may appear, 

In casual contact on a ship or train, 
Anonymous and near. 


His namelessness is like a gift he bears, 
A strange and healing grace, 

Loosed from identity, he nobly shares 
The stature of the race. 


Then suddenly a moment is set free, 
The rushing words can start-— 
His eyes are kind, he listens quietly 
To ease a shadowed heart. 
HELEN FRITH STICKNEY. 
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‘TREASURE THAT I MIGHT HAVE OWNED’: 


Today holds treasure that I might have owned 
Had not your going struck it from my grasp; 
The sparkle of an emerald in the grass, 
Diamonds for the plucking in the trees. 


I try in vain to shake the heavy boughs, 
To shower down the crystal-crusted leaves. 
My hands fall impotent, and at my feet 
Lie only brittle baskets filled with grief. 
MYRA SCOVEL. 


THE GREAT O’s 


The Roman gravity of careful prose, 

In which, from day to day, we wrap our prayers, 
Laying down the bases of our hope, 

And lifting up our consequent demands, 
Breaks down before the wonder of this week 
And floods the liturgy with metaphor 

Mixed and reckless with a Hebrew rapture. 0. 
He is to come; this is what matters now. 

The waiting has been long enough. 

We are in the dark. We are in chains. 

We are only clay; but He.... 

What is He not? 

He is the root out of the thirsty ground 

Who shall grow until all the peoples see, 

Until the kings stand mute, and all the tribes 

Cry out for Him. He Who appeared in flame 

A thousand years ago and more on Sinai, 

Comes now with a man’s strong arm to lead his house. 
He is a key and a sceptre too; 

No door stands closed before Him and no dungeon 
Defends its dark against His raging light, 

He Who is sun as well, the rising Sun, 

Cutting with color all the seams of night. 

He is the corner stone on which shall rise, 

Built of clay which He shali turn to stone, 
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That single house to which the tribes shall go 
When Juda’s Temple crashes. 
He is a maker of laws and a leader of armies. 


Here is a riot of irrational words: 
But who can be rational when laid in chains, 
Crying aloud to see and to be free 
After the rumor of a Savior flies? 
This is not rational prose, not now. 
Christmas is poetry, 
Concrete as the rock in whose shade the crib was placed, 
Sending its message shimmering through song 
Leaping beyond limits to the Truth. 
The trim and formal paths of reason here 
Are far too narrow for our fettered minds 
Faced with the Truth in Person. And we stand 
Bending our reeling intellect before the Word 
Uttered in flesh and wrapped in swaddling bands. 
C. E. MAGUIRE. 


ON THE DEATH OF AN OLD WOMAN’S CAT 


No Hamlet this: no father’s ghost; no madness 

Feigned in poetry; no garlands in the stream 

Of Time to tell the loss. 

Just silence and the empty house, 

And hours as tall as shadows upon the gardened wall— 
And tea grown cold as waiting. 

Absence holds no princely sorrow, 

No becoming black—but only an ashen shawl 

Around thin shoulders, hunched against the hours 

That banter tide-wise upon a lonely shore. 


The cat grew old in fire-tongued warmth 

And sleepy to the tales of yesterday, told in an egg-shell voice; 
The cat grew old and owl-wise, lapping the cream of sympathy 
While the old woman stroked a ball of jungle fur 


And wore it like a love. 
HARRY W. PAIGE. 
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THE WRIGHT BROTHERS 


They must have known Aladdin and rubbed his lamp 
To bring this dream out of time down at Kitty Hawk, 
For only a genie of earth and air could stamp 
Approval on a venture that still makes us gawk 
When we ticket a magic carpet to go by 

Or whenever a thundering roar streaks the sky. 


Icarus plunged from the heights, so did others; 
So who could expect that a bicycle and kite 
Would amount to anything or those two brothers 
Who have glued a greatness to a strange insight: 
But the age is in the air, the sky’s the limit, 
Even the barrier of sound fails to rim it. 


To the kite whose tail was a cornucopia, 
To the bike that would pedal mercy and pleasure 
Has been welded a war head to bomb Utopia; 
This was a horizon their eyes could not measure. 
If what they did turns to our ultimate despair 
Do not blame the dreaming of that innocent pair. 
JAMES GALLAGHER. 


DEATH OF DON QUIXOTE 


Now locked in the long dark room 
Where dust cradles down 
For the long last time, 
He breathed in his house of heartbreak bones 
And the tall clock chimed 


Loud in the hallways of his tomb. 
The dull winds waken 
His lid-curtained eyes, 
While sounds of ancient trumpets lie shaken 
Toward paradise. 


His kingdom was crowned with dreams, 
His throne a horse— 
Let past glories rage 
Like cross-swords caught in the windmill wars 
Of some lost age. 














Clown-capering time redeems 
His madcap mirth, 
Who folly-wise fought 
To right the wrongs of this bad earth— 
He was self-taught. 


In bony breast the shattered spears 
Clash no more. 
The fever burns 
Toward that dread flame all must endure— 
The Lord returns. 


The house of faith all wreathed in tears 
Mourned while he slept— 
For Alonso the Good, 
Who battled, who bled, who raged, who wept 
For Brotherhood. 
THOMAS P. MC DONNELL. 


THE DESERT 


Hardly the landscape of an inspired art, 
The empty ocean of a former age 

That only the wind recalls with a start 

Of rippling waves that build to a wild rage 
Only to spend out to a huddled pile 

And sleep there exhausted, white and senile. 


When worlds were younger its sands could keep 
The lusty violence of the water’s blood 

Churned to a passion that knew no sleep 

The bedded ocean mounting to its flood, 

But now the tideless water of lost fire 

Burns to white heat and impotent desire. 


A world ago to feed genesis spark 

A sea of hope here spawned a creation 
That time later schooled behind the old Ark 
To weather the wrath of desolation; 

But when living waters redeem time’s trust 


Oceans crumble to sand as man to dust. 
JAMES GALLAGHER. 
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POSTSCRIPT 


Once we came to the very edge of the earth, 
Lost in a stillness never encountered before, 
Lost in a blinding mist, in a storm of stars, 
On an alien shore. 


There in the ominous silence of dissolution, 
We heard the merciless pulse of time ascend, 
Sound with a single purpose through the air, 
Throbbing all things to an end. 


A splinter of wisdom pierced my aching mind. 
I could have spoken then; I almost cried, 
“The terrible burden of love is too heavy a load 
For the frail heart to bear. . .” 

But the words withered and died. 


And as we stood motionless there, 

Pondering the twisted trees 

That sprang from the blackened sands, 

The fruit of disaster, ripe and outwardly fair, 
Fell from the weighted branches 

Into our hands. 


No more do I recall the mist, 

Nor how those boughs of darkness grow, 
And if our footprints still remain, 

I do not know. 


That tortuous path is lost to me; 

The stars, the silence, I forget. 

But the taste of that fruit upon my tongue 
Is bitter... bitter... yet. 


MARGARET HALEY CARPENTER. 
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WHAT TO GIVE 


DEAR HUSBAND: Let your presents be 
Kind words and kisses, flattery, 
Hugs and all traditional delights. 
Your love, if not confined to nights, 
Will smooth the day. 

I beg no passion tragically intense. 
It may 

Be light and gay, a childish play, 
But let affection be immense— 
And loyalty. Such mainly be 

Your gifts to me. 


But darling, if you go away, 
Then give a thing your hands can make— 
A written scrawl, if that be all— 
For memory’s sake. 
Or, anything you buy and choose 
Will turn into momentous news 
To speak of you. And such a thing 
Will be treasured like a ring. 
MARGERY MANSFIELD. 


THE POETS’ QUEEN 


Because you are the Mirror of Justice, 
You are the poets’ queen, Lady, regent of the shapers of words 
Who pattern sound to the shape of their own minds; 
Not their whole minds, though that, too, they would if they could, 
But all they can catch and handle and put in order; 
The thoughts and the seeds of thought that are not themselves, 
That come from somewhere else, 
But yet are themselves, once they have come to them. 
You too, Lady, were a shaper of the Word, 
The Word that came to you from afar, 
The Word that was God’s Word, the whole of God, 
The image of God, the shape of God, 
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Come to you to be shaped. 

You too were, in your way, 

As all of us are in ours, 

A word of God, a true, though a small word, 

And to you came the whole Truth, the great Word, 

Of Whom all words are fragments. 

But He was a silent Word, to Whom you gave your sound. 
He was an echo of you and of God. 

You shaped His sound so that He could echo God. 

In Him, we hear you, as we hear God. 

All is in the Word. 

O Mary, shaper of the Word, you are the queen of the poets who shape words, 
And give them to others, whose joy is to hear in them, 
In their patterned words, an echo of the Word. 

The world is a whirl of words, chaotic and misshapen; 

O Mirror of the Word, lend us a bit of your glass, 

That we may catch the reflection of Him. 

And give Him back when we give ourselves; 

That we may focus in words the lightning order, 

Struck in our minds when our minds are faced with Truth, 
Concrete and colored, searing and inescapable, 

The same Truth that lay, silent and bound in your arms, 
Waiting for you to teach Him to walk 

From the cold, dark bed in the straw 


To the dark, cold bed of the Cross. 
C. E. MAGUIRE. 


CIRCLE AGAINST DARKNESS 


I 


It was dark when I came from saying goodbye. 

I climbed four flights to home and no one there 
But darkness, August and the clock’s ticking; 

And when I asked some gesture from the sky, 
Roofs, edges, aerials backed away from me 

And the blind moon with her fixed smile, the moon, 
Trite friend of lovers, cruelly let down 

The irony of her bland benediction 
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On me newly, rawly alone, poorly at home 
In a room quiet now, in a city 
Suddenly full of strangers. 
I closed my blinds, 
Seeking a focus and a form for loneliness, 
Feeling my private grief a shameful thing, 
A way of unbeing. And I made my mind 
Think of the whole world’s sorrow, and search out 
A hope for all who grieve. “At least,” I said, 
“There’s death certain”; and I do believe 
Life is death’s preface. But what’s to come, 
The book, is written in an unknown word, 
Sounding like love, sounding like brightness, beating, 
Endlessly beating, sounding like a sea 
Of vast engulfing radiance, where all loves 
Mingle like rains, like rivers. 


II 


But I was stifled by immensity. 

The All became the Nothing—there was too 
Much air to breathe, and too much light to see. 
Sharply I raised my blinds to one night’s dark, 

To see the moon which flooded in on me 
Familiar pain—but pain which was my own, 

And I could breathe, and I was not alone. 

The moon threw back an image—I could see 

One man—each man—clear in the stark moonlight 
Who wept alone his hidden singular grief, 

Whose tears were shaped like mine. And something said, 
“The moon belongs to each one watching it.” 

The moon was his, but it was still my own, 
Ownable, perfect, personal as a pearl. 


III 


I stood alone and integral in moonlight 

And long farewell, and dared to say to God: 
“Sorrow is all, now, that is left of love. 

Be praised therefore for sorrow. But shall death 
Divide what love has joined, or else unite 
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In a great sea of sameness, all that You 

Make separate, unique and personal, 

God of the thumb-print, the snow-flake? 

Is form your secret? Love had a face and a name; 
You give the moon to each one watching it. 
God, keep our loves for us, let us recognize 
Love and each other when we come to heaven!” 


IV 


I saw the city shining in its sleep, 

And on my fire escape, a dark green vine 

Quietly busy living. It breathed the night 

With open leaves; its little pointed tendrils 
Nuzzled the moonlight. And my neighbor’s moon 
Confirmed my hand in shadow on the sill. 

“I am a word,” I said, “spoken in shadow 

By light-——a word spoken in sorrow 

By love which was and is not, but whose light 
Still is my only circle against darkness.” 


Vv 


Then to my open quiet, an after-image: 

The sea off Nassau stretches like all seas, 

But there one afternoon I found a cove 

Deep in the coral shore. It was roughly circular, 
Being narrow at the mouth, and off behind it 
The surf had tunneled underneath the rock 
And bitten out again, under the sky 

A pool no larger than a wagon wheel. 

And here the tide poured in with a strong rush 
And sucked back out again as if to pull 

All heaven seaward with it, through a hole 
No larger than a wheel. O miracle! 

A sea within a sea within a sea, 

Complete with tide, moon-pull and violence. 


I am too small and personal to see 
Love like an ocean in infinity— 


This is the love I know. 
VIRGINIA EARLE. 

















THE DREAMER 


The night was mine—and likewise mine, the vision; 
The sky was like a great tree overhead 
And I reached for the stars but— 
The eternal cold of rarer altitudes 
Closed in and hoarfrost seized my groping hand. 
Around about me swirling multitudes 
Of meteors yearned toward the distant land 
Within confines of measuring latitudes. 


(The apples that are torn from parent tree 
Are merely apples; severed flowers die; 

The ravaged pleasure fruits unwillingly 

And dead leaves are old summers drifting by.) 


The night was mine and likewise mine, the vision— 
Building a pool to catch the fruit that fell 
I reached for the stars but— 
The rage of great winds breasted at their source 
Tore at my flesh for dust to strew the waste; 
Matching my wits with the magnetic force 
Of polar devils I had need of haste 
For varying angles turned me off true course. 


The apples that are torn from parent tree 
May ripen in due course though flowers die. 
The ravaged pleasure fruits unwillingly 
The leaves are comets in an earthly sky. 


The night was mine and likewise mine, the vision— 
The turgid pool caught at the moon’s dull glow 
And I reached for the stars where 
A comet lost in lonely firmament 
Faltered and paused then turned about in space; 
The shells of dry ambition’s discontent 
Was tail then fan as comet changed its pace 
An instant then turned back from banishment. 


The apples that are torn from parent tree 
Become a symbol—severed flowers die; 
The ravaged pleasure fruits unwillingly; 
Man is a leaf against a sullen sky. 
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The night was mine and likewise mine—the vision. 
The leaves have fallen on the cold moon’s face 
But I who'd reached for stars 
Heard auctioneer, enthroned in tinseled mart 
Foretell the passing bauble’s passing price— 
I was a moth with star beams in my heart 
And lured by threatening promise, proffered twice, 
I bid thinking to choose the better part— 
I—who had reached for stars. 


But apples that are torn from parent tree 

Are merely apples, should the stars fall— 

Since ravaged pleasures fruit unwillingly 

My pool trap might hold dead leaves after all— 


But once I reached for stars. 
ANNABELLE WAGNER BERGFELD. 


SHAKESPEARE AND THE SEVEN DEADLY 


1. Despotic Dare 


Rash riot of rebellion graveled in gloom, 
Struck pennon groveling in mire, 

Empty exchange of palace for a tomb, 
Ruthful remembrance of a brave content, 
Worms of despair crawling from frigid fire, 
Moldering crumbs of bitter banishment . . . 


No Lucifer forgets the shameful boast 

That clove the heavens with his kniving wing: 
Dexter, the blazing beauty of a sun-graced coast; 
And sinister, a barren, bleak enclave, 

Blind light—an unstringed lyre echoing: 

No peace, no end, no grave, never no grave. 


2. Sardonic Grasp 


Greed grinds the simples from an insane root, 
Apothecaries serpents’ bane, 

Stirs the thick gruel of a scuttling newt, 
Hawk's talon, fox’s fang, black rain. 
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The taster, having sipped, is narcotized 
To nightmare action; in his pride 

To add measureless margins to his prized 
Acreage, takes a Tarquin’s stride. 


Dream-drugged to over-reaching vanities, 
He drains the power of ripening medlars, 
Then pollutes orchards, hanging enemies 

And breaking former friends like poplars. 


He dims the stars and seeks to chain the sea, 
Storing his hopes in spectral graves, 

Until the opiate sleeps and, waking, he 

Is slain by marching wood, devouring waves. 


3. Pipkin of Cwet 


Diet of lust 

Cankers mortality, 
Gallows the virtues high, 
Tumbles to dust 


The perfumed autumn leaves, 
Sends savored filth pell-mell 
Through lanes of rotting sheaves 
To sulphurous pig-cell. 


The worms of wastrel love 
Writhe in polecat and fly, 

Centaur and wren and dove, 
As in adultery. 


Astarte pimps a staged 

Caper of fools at times; or bout 
Of archery, her arrow gauged 

To strike in the clout, in the clout! 


4. Tongue of Ire 


This mangled matter, jangled anger, 
Croaking bell, 
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This toad-tongued rattle, raven-raving, 
Sahara knell 
In one grain’s stir... 


This aimless cyclone, tired twister’s 
Whispered breath, 

This noisesome dullness, dilled with venom, 
Tidal-wave death 

In one drop’s foam .. . 


This shattered palette, pestilential, 

Caked with rheum, 

This knotted chrome, spoiled rainbow dew, 
Spilled fungus doom 

In one leaf’s fall. 


5. Bacchic for Broken Lute 


Life is a clock with flowing hands 

Of lovely sack and moments of small beer, 
Carving the beef-filled grazing lands 

Where weather-vanes of spitted capons leer 
And peck at peppercorn moons. 


Rivers can quench an aching heart: 
Pour me a river, so that I may quaff 
Delight again, eat a heaped cart 

Of bottled hay and salted husks and draff 
With melting tallow spoons. 


6. Stalking Horse 


Owe no man envy; borrow no man’s glass 
To claim a mottled face of curdled scorn; 
Ride not Time’s stallion after greener grass; 
Expect no harmony from lisping horn. 


The stretched and reaching ear, the accountant eye, 
Will only sense a choir of giddy ape, 

Of childish chiding by a rain-drenched pye, 

Of lunar-maddened wolves in monstrous jape. 
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7. Paralysis of Sloth 


Tatterdemalion 

In rumpled weeds, 

Idle beside a spinning wheel; 
Dreamer of fantasy, 

Listless toward worth, 

Sleepy Pygmalion 

Absent at beauty’s birth; 

Lifting no hand 

To offer watered charity 

Or shriveled fig; 

Fingering seeds 

Piled by a fruitless furrow, 

Scorning to dig; 

Ignoring silent sand 

In a stilled hourglass; 

Wingless cocoon, 

Hive without honey, tree 

Refusing shade to suffering noon; 
Prone 

In timelong siesta by the river’s heel, 
Blind to tomorrow; 

Unconscious tenant of creation’s throne, 
While every motlied cloud marks you an ass. 


8. Prologue 


Was it, perhaps, at Coventry he heard these truths 

Anticked in greybeard at the last moralities, 

Or from a tongue of Arden (Mary his mother’s, not 

Touchstone’s) ?—The sharp scythe-edge of Richard Second’s pride; 

The covetoysness that damned Macbeth at Dunsinane; 

The naked maggots who were Lear’s pernicious girls; 

Iago’s craven cataract of roaring rage; 

Unstarveling Falstaff, gross and gluttoned mountain goat; 

The envious emulation mocked by Rosalind; 

The ill-clad idleness of ragamuffin fools: 

A carnal legacy from the hyperbolic fiend, 

Pregnant with waiting stings, a winter's wasp-filled womb. 
JAMES EDWARD TOBIN. 
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THE NEW NEW POETS 


By FRANCIS X. CONNOLLY 


“Peering of poetry who have been keeping up with the old “new” poets, 
those of the 1915-1940 period like T. S. Eliot and Ezra Pound, 
E. E. Cummings and Wallace Stevens, Marianne Moore and William Carlos 
Williams, Allen Tate and John Crowe Ransom—to mention only a few 
of the more prominent—are now challenged to consider new “new” poets 
who have succeeded, but not necessarily supplanted, the earlier generation. 
The challenge is implied in the appearance of G. R. Elliott’s anthology 
of Fifteen Modern American Poets (New York, 1956) a book that de- 
serves far more attention than it is likely to receive, because, quite apart 
from the intrinsic merit of the poetry it contains, it is a significant index 
of the state of poetry in America today. 

Before attempting to inquire into that state, insofar as Mr. Elliott's 
reader reveals it, we might note a few facts about the book itself. The 
authors represented, all born between 1904 and 1921 and all still active 
poets, are Elizabeth Bishop, Richard Eberhart, Randall Jarrell, Robert 
Lowell, Josephine Miles, Howard Nemerov, Hyam Plutzik, Theodore 
Roethke, Muriel Ruckeyser, James Scherill, Delmore Schwartz, Winfield 
Scott, Karl Shapiro, Robert Penn Warren and Richard Wilbur. This is a 
worthy list, even though some readers might miss the names of John Berry- 
man, Kenneth Fearing; and others, the names of Thomas Merton, Jessica 
Powers, John Fandel or John Logan, all of whom deserve to be included 
as much as the poets listed above. The poetry too is as representative of the 
authors. Each writer has been allotted about twenty pages—enough, we 
must agree with the editor, to acquaint us with each poet’s personal quality 
and with the range of his achievement over the years. The book, then, does 
its main job well, although the notes are extremely cautious when they are 
not bare to the point of jejunity. 

It is worth mentioning too that, of the fifteen poets, thirteen are or 
have been teachers in a variety of American colleges, five have won Guggen- 
heim Fellowships, and five have won a Pulitzer Prize. Eight of the poets 
are also practicing scholar critics; three are novelists as well as critics and 
poets. Perhaps never before has a majority of the principal poets of a 
single generation been so closely allied to the academic world and to the 
allied world of literary criticism and scholarship. It is not surprising there- 
fore that their poetry, taken generaliy, is highly sophisticated. 

It is a sophisticated poetry in the sense that it is first of all learned in 
its literary references. “Most poets,” Mr. Elliott writes in his introduction, 
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“are great and curious readers; what they have learned becomes a part of 
their available experience and frequently exceeds what a student, or any 
other ‘common reader,’ might be expected to know.” This is a most neces- 
saty apology, for not only the student or the common reader, but many 
expert readers too, will require an encyclopaedia to run down many of the 
references embodied in the poems. In many instances, Randall Jarrell’s 
“The Marchen,” for example, or Robert Lowell’s “Falling Asleep Over the 
Aeneid,” the poetic object is a double vision—the vision of a complex 
consciousness contemplating the product of another complex consciousness. 
To know what Jarrell is talking about in “The Marchen” one should know 
intimately the meanings that underlie Grimm’s Tales; to follow Lowell in 
“Falling Asleep Over the Aeneid” one should know intimately the mean- 
ings of The Aeneid. 

Other poets, other references. Josephine Miles builds one poem on 
impressions derived from reading Ruth Benedict and Thoreau and others 
less well known. Howard Nemerov mingles his own perceptions with those 
derived from William Blake, St. Augustine and Margery Kempe. Hyman 
Plutzik expressed his sensibility in and through sympathetic analogies with 
the Bible, the Talmud and Shakespeare. Yet one follows these references 
more easily than one does Muriel Ruckeyser’s allusions to the wall paint- 
ings on Indian caves, or Theodore Roethke’s “Four for Sir John Davies,” 
which is less a dialogue with the philosophical Elizabethan than it is an in- 
terior monologue. 

Learned poetry, in the sense we have been using it, is neither new nor 
remarkable. The Renaissance echoed the classical age, the Romantics echoed 
the medieval period, and so on. It is a commonplace of literary history. 
But modern American poetry is learned in many different directions. In 
the past poets worked within established classical or national traditions. 
This generation, following the lead of that immediately preceding it, has 
widened its field of reference. Eclectically, it filches from ancient mythology 
and modern science, from archetypal themes and minute footnotes, from 
philosophy and from equations. More freely than in the past it grounds 
its most important perceptions in actualities, in a given street, town, or 
fish-wharf, rather than in generalized situations that any imaginative reader 
can be expected to identify. At times private perceptions quarrel with stated 
themes and symbols or underthoughts capable of universal reference cloy 
and clot in the particularities of what o’clock and the bathos of street ad- 
dresses. Learning, in short, is not only eclectic but often burdensomely 
actual. 

There is still another sense in which Mr. Elliott’s representative poets are, 
again speaking generally, learned. They are the sophisticated heirs of 
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Pound and Eliot and Marianne Moore, from whom they have derived their 
reliance on perception rather than understanding, their preference for 
sensibility rather than emotion, and their concern for man’s fate rather 
than for man’s destiny. 

Perception, that inglorious cliché, is nevertheless the outstanding virtue 
of this group of poets. Time and again images rise from the page almost 
with the force of hallucination so that we are compelled to see or feel or 
hear minute objects of sensory perception, as in Elizabeth Bishop's “At the 
Fishhouses” where “The air smells so strong of codfish it makes one’s eyes 
run and one’s nose water.” Perception is so intense that we may regard 
Richard Eberhart’s verse as an appropriate epigraph for many poems in 
this volume: 


If I could only live at the pitch that is near madness, 
When everything is as it was in my childhood 
Violent, vivid and of infinite possibility. 


Only a few of these poets, however, rely on the violent and vivid image 
alone. Strict doctrinaire imagism of the type preached by T. E. Hulme and 
F. S. Flint remains, but, for the most part, imagery is married to a mood 
and describes, without defining or judging, the moral atmosphere of the 
last three decades. That atmosphere, needless to say, is not much different 
from the austere discontent of Eliot’s “The Wasteland” or the ironic fret 
of Auden’s “The Age of Anxiety” or the frigid indignation of Pound’s dis- 
sections of modern civilization. Irony, bitter or sentimental, stoic or sceptic, 
is the badge of this generation. When we read in Jarrell’s “Lullaby” that 
the soldier’s “life is smothered like a grave, with dirt; / And his dull torment 
mottles like a fly’s / The lying amber of the histories,” we recognize how 
closely the new new poets follow the old. 

Yet there is some difference too in the mood of the later poets. For 
one thing their anxiety is not so acute. Because they do not seem to expect as 
much of the world as their predecessors did, they do not rail against the state 
or church or academy. They have faced the chaos of two wars and resolved, 
in Muriel Ruckeyser’s lines, to restore some kind of unity—“To make the 
connections and be born again, create the creative, that will love the world.” 
The “creative’—vague word—most likely suggests the poet’s own indi- 
vidual experience, his unquenchable fountain of integrity. If he is faithful 
to himself, he seems to feel that the dark days and the wrought will dis- 
appear. “Suddenly,” writes Delmore Schwartz, in his rhapsodic “The First 
Morning of the Second World,” “the damned waters of secret nature's 
underseas” rise up and life is bright with “the color of forgiveness, begin- 
ning and hope.” We must live—these poets seem to cry out—even though 
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we must shut our minds to the overwhelming questions, the big, brutal ques- 
tions that neither perception nor sensibility alone or together can state or 
answer, but can only be aware of, remotely, in terms of muffled voices in 
the cellarage. 

Paradoxically, the attitude of some of these poets to the overwhelming 
questions is at odds with their affinity to the technique of perception and 
to the convention of sensibility. Perception does not bring one face to 
face with the “metaphysical” questions of value. Nor does the cult of 
sensibility, that will tolerate the exploration of any mood but not the dis- 
covery of any essential principle, encourage a philosophical inquiry into 
meaning. Yet some of these poets are consistently, if not predominantly, 
preoccupied with meanings that lie deeper than the eye’s span or remem- 
bered experience. Even Elizabeth Bishop, perhaps our most brilliant by- 
sense-restricted poet, concludes her vivid recreation of the sea: 


If you tasted it, it would first taste bitter, 

then sting, then surely burn your tongue. 

It is like what we imagine knowledge to be: 
dark, salt, clear, moving, utterly free... 
flowing and drawn, and since 

our knowledge is historical, flowing, and flown. 


Richard Eberhart is forever asking—What is death?—What is reality?— 
What is that “mystery made visible / In growth, yet softly veiled in all?” 
Jarrell too continually breaks through the crust of appearances, urgently, 
anguishedly, asking “Shall I make sense or shall I tell the truth? / Choose 
either—I cannot do both.” Delmore Schwartz, Karl Shapiro and Robert 
Penn Warren are almost continually on the threshold of intellectual and 
spiritual intuitions, manifesting what perhaps is, in Warren’s words, a love 
groping Godward, though blind, “No matter what crevice, cranny, chink, 
bright in dark, the pale tentacle find.” 

So far we have been talking about the general impression derived from 
the collection as a whole—an impression that may be summed up in the 
statement that the new new poets, while not remarkably different from 
their predecessdts, are somewhat less dismayed in the face of twentieth- 
century chaos and much more reliant on themselves. Like the driftwood in 
Richard Wilbur’s poem, they float singly on the generality of waters, are 
never dissolved, but earn the beauty of excellence through involvement, 
suffering and survival. 


In a time of continual dry abdications 

And of damp complicities 

They are fit to be taken for signs, these emblems 
Royally sane 
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Which have ridden to homeless wreck, and long revolved 
In the lathe of all the seas, 

But have saved in spite of it all their dense 

Ingenerate grain. 


But what of the individual performance of these fifteen poets? How 
many will survive as genuine poets, or as true spokesmen of their time? 
It is hardly imprudent to evade these questions, for it is difficult indeed 
to do justice to individual poets, each of them unique, especially when each 
shows up by comparison the others’ weaknesses and strengths. But at least 
we may hazard the guess that some appear to have a greater chance of 
survival because they have encountered, more intensely and more pro- 
foundly, their own reality and the reality in which they live. Randall Jarrell, 
at his best, Robert Lowell, Delmore Schwartz in his less academic mood, 
Karl Shapiro and Richard Wilbur seem to me authentic poets. They do 
not always make sense, but they speak the truth, that is, they express more 
vividly more of the mystery of which visible things are at once the parts 
and the clues. 

But they do not always please the reader most. Elizabeth Bishop, for 
instance, is far more enjoyable to read than difficult Robert Lowell, but 
she sounds but two tones to Lowell’s eight. James Schevill and Winfield 
Scott are both more entertaining poets than Richard Wilbur, but they lack 
his exquisite poise between intense objectivity and intense inwardness. | 
suppose I am saying again, as men have said early and often, that those 
writers have the best chance of survival who are as such aware of their 
souls, of their souls’-selves as they are of their souls’ faculties, eye’s sight, 
and hearing’s sound, and finger’s touch, and mind’s unending avarice. | 
think Delmore Schwartz has said this in a nice old-fashioned rhetorical 
fashion: 

Withness is ripeness, 
Ripeness is withness 


To be is to be in love 
Love is the fullness of being. 


Book Reviews 


PROBINGS AND WITHDRAWALS 
The Unicorn, by Anne Morrow Lindbergh. New York: Pantheon, $2.75. 


These records of emotional experiences, these probings into the meaning 
of a life marked by tragedy, these withdrawals into solitary self were written 
at various intervals over the past twenty years. Mrs. Lindbergh shows that 
she has been deeply struck by sorrow, but—and she is a happy exception 
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in a much too Shelleyan world—she does not whine. She looks in many 
directions for an answer to painful puzzlement; though she does not grasp 
certainty, she speaks out with candor and sincerity. 

The lonely depths of emptiness are heard in “Security”: “There is refuge 
in a sea-shell— / Or a star; / But in between, / Nowhere.” Seaching for 
crumbs of comfort, she can conclude only that there is none. Even nature is 
two-sided: in “Dogwood” the blossoms are compassionate, but she re- 
fuses their show of beauty; in “No Angels,” the same tree vista is only a 
window to unbearable grief. This becomes intense in “The Stone”: 


No solvent left but love. Whose love? My own? 
And is one asked to love the harsh unknown? 

I am no Francis who could kiss the lip 

Of alien leper. Caught within the grip 

Of world un-faith, I cannot even pray. 


In counterbalance, there are glimmerings of hope. In the early lines 
of “Saint for Our Time,” she observes: 


Christopher, we die 
Not for our lack of charity; we lie 
Imprisoned in our sepulchers of stone, 
Waiting your gift, O Saint, your gift alone. 
No one will take the burden of the whole 
Upon his shoulders; each man in his soul 
Thinks his particular grief too great to bear 
Without demanding stil] another’s share. 


And in “Winter Tree” she sees directly the skeletal strength of the bare 
bones of boughs and rises to: 


The troubled mind 
After the Fall’s deception, reassured— 
After the wind, after the winter storm— 
By deep return to discipline of form. 


Twice there are echoes of childhood acceptance at least, if not of faith: 
“Does the adult mind, remembering / The child’s conception of the sky, 
still cling / T& images of God who sits on high?” and “Childhood memories 
again repeat / Who loses life shall find i.” 

Perhaps it is unfair—though it is difficult not to do so in the light of 
her recent prose “contemplation,” Gift from the Sea—to read the poems 
so autobiographically. One tends to do that, often without warrant, with 
the simple statement of a lyric. Apart, then, from such interpretations of 
solitude and loneliness, broken sea shells and bare trees, gulls and hawks 
in flight, stand half a dozen other striking poems. One, which opens the 
volume, plays with the theme, “It is the man in us who works; It is the 
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child in us who loves.” Another starts from the glimpse of a wedding pic- 
ture of her parents and becomes a consideration of time and knowledge 
and “hindsight-given truth”: 


Seeing your unlined faces, dreams untried, 
Your tentativeness and your brave attack, 
I am no longer daughter gazing back; 

I am your mother, watching far ahead. 


This is far beyond application to a single “family album”; so are the 
delicate elegies, “Presence” and “Second Sowing.” 

As the selections indicate, her statements throughout are simple and 
direct, involved only so far as the tangle of emotions are involved (‘The 
strands of past and future tied in one / Tough, weather-beaten, salted twist 
of hemp”). The volume is a portrait gallery in a small, discriminating 
museum (curatored by a Sara Teasdale or an Anna Hempstead Branch) — 
showing, also, some seascapes and landscapes for color, and a few excursions 
into the universal symbolism of love and death, fragility and fearlessness— 
ALLAN RAYNE. 


YET YOUTHFUL BUOYANCY 


Poems Old and New, by John Hall Wheelock. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. $3.50. 

Poems Old and New, the first volume of John Hall Wheelock’s poetry 
after an interval of twenty years, brings together the best of his work from 
a half century’s writing; from his earliest publication in 1905 to currently 
published poems never before in book form. Although Mr. Wheelock is 
seventy the one consistent quality in Poems Old and New is a youthful 
buoyancy that is both tender and intense. He sings today as years before 
with a passionate exulting “Life, the dreadful, the magnificent” knowing still 
how “splendid it is to live and glorious to die.” And while the lyric athlet- 
icism of youth has matured “to move with a dancing step to a sad music” 
there remains even in his later verse an exuberance about the dear sensual 
fact of things. Moreover age has given him one quality the seriousness of 
youth could not let him have: a playfulness with words, a pointed 
amusement. 

His style is at once individualized and casual, the words of a man 
communicating ideas. He has a way of sending an opening sentence straight 
home and following through in a way that always sings. His perception 
is as intense as the composition, and shows a spiritual intimacy in his vision 
of reality that accepts and affirms 
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The world of men, so sordid, and so wilful 

With grandeur brimmed, and many a greed obscene, 
Carnal and careless, brave without a moan— 

And saved forever, gloriously, not 

Through fear of evil, but through love alone. 


So much of what is here is not only familiar but already established in 
our present poetic consciousness that one cannot review, only reaffirm, 
their long felt delight. So much of what is new (forty-one poems) is good 
that one can only point out some as worthy to stand equal to those already 
time-tested: “Wood Trush,” “Return Into the Night,” “The Cruel Song,” 
“Night Thoughts in Age,” “Morning Draws Near,” “Earth the Mother,” 
“Compass,” “Meditation,” and “Intra-Mural Art.” 

To appraise the book as a whole one must suggest that no poet is ever 
impersonal enough to really prune or select his own best—and Wheelock 
is no exception. If some spots fairly shout with vividness others merely 
glare with verbiage. But none lack music. One may regret the exclusion of 
old favorites like “Nirvana” or “Exile from God” and be just as pleased 
to note the verbal revisions for the better in “Chant,” and in both instances 
admit that why a poet writes a poem the way he does and what he does with 
it thereafter is always a matter of personal taste. Mr. Wheelock has thought 
about these things and summed up in the last poem: 


Whom does he speak to—there is none to hear! 
He speaks to his own heart. 


And yet if he does speak to his own heart you cannot read without hearing 
echoes in your own. Good poetry does that—JAMES GALLAGHER. 


ODD ROOMMATES 


Poets of Today Ill: The Floating World, by Lee Anderson; My Father's 
Business, by Spencer Brown; The Green Town, by Joseph Langland. New 
York: Scribner. $3.95. 


According to a note, poets all over America are trundling their wares 
in the direction of this new series of publications, the first two volumes in 
which received quite mixed criticism. The idea of multiple collections in 
one is not new; in the early eighteenth century Alexander Pope found 
himself in the uncomfortable company of Ambrose Phillips in one such 
miscellany. Cabin class is usually crowded, and one can seldom choose a 
roommate in advance. Here, for example, are writings which are accept- 
able, which are overly conventional, and which are highly experimental. 

Spencer Brown, whose work has appeared in Partisan Review, New 
World Writing, and elsewhere, has an active eye which rests with delight 
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on nature’s “rock, road, wall, meadow, house, horizon, ice-blue sky,” par- 
ticularly in New England. The woods are full of meaning: as trees uncut 
or as old homes; “Burned Island” is particularly effective. The shorter 
poems are stronger; those filling two and three pages too often run out 
of meaning and out of grandeur. Many are uneven, mixing old and new 
vocabularies with pain: “unused bight” and “beer cans” in a poem on 
“Highway Improvement”; “Concrete oozes in thick streams of batter from 
a big egg-beater” and “The bridge . . . shines like ice in the summer sun” 
in “Construction Detail.” 

Many readers will disagree strenuously with the philosophical attitudes 
in a number of the poems; as well as with the casual reduction of the term 
Crucifixion to human experience; the Browningesque phrase, “a smooth 
mouth babbles absolution,” in an otherwise brilliantly ironic bit on the 
execution of a murderer; the most unfortunate golden-bough mess of 
“Persephone-Aphrodite-Mary” joined in a short passage in a confusing 
poem, “Candlemas, near a Parkway.” He invites more enthusiasm for his 
angry “Yankee Stadium” (on the Korean war) and “Marginialia on the 
Atomic Page” (for much of its length). 

Joseph Langland has appeared in a great variety of journals and has 
been the recipient of two fellowships. His work is simple and conventional, 
heavily descriptive of the outdoor world—particularly birds. They “flinch, 
recoil, bobble, limp, flutter” everywhere. He imagines them all dying: 
“orioles spinning their orange flames toward earth, millions of barn swal- 
lows not rising out of their dipping, odd birds of paradise falling out of their 
paradise heavy as stones.” He also talks about hayfields, cobras, lizards, 
tiger lilies and bubbling creeks. Two stronger bits of description are a 
pair of poems detailing canvasses by Brueghel. 

According to John Hall Wheelock, editor of the volume and author of 
its introductory essay, Lee Anderson’s thirty-six page “Floating World” is 
“a structure of triads within a square of four.” A man sits on a windowsill, 
considering suicide, and there are three major symbols—“the dancer, Rhada 
(sensuality), the contemplator, Buddha (reason), and the race-horse, 
Alvah R. (physical action)—the three saving aspects of the existentialist.” 

There is (and there is no intention here to be merely smart) a radio 
program on which two zanies take the lyrics of contemporary songs and 
read them aloud in monotone; the results are fantastic. This experience is 
all that is brought to mind by such passages as Anderson’s “You and you 
and I riding down and up from Statler floor to Statler door . . . to each 
according to his Martinis to each a badge, large block-letters like tags on the 
blind, the emigrant—the words spell it out—we have a name a convention, 
a town awaiting our return. Whether or not you shall be caught one, two, 
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three, five . . . ten naked in bed, sans wallet, laundry mark, car keys and 
social-serial—or caught in a Statler lift with bosomed orchids and distaff 
chatter-—or merely out for an evening walk across the cantilever span.” As 
Mr. Wheelock says, there are “certain superficial resemblances to The Waste 
Land”; he adds, however that the poem has sufficient “concealed allusions 
to keep the commentators busy for years.” One can only ask: Why? 

Let us try again. A second long poem, “Prevailing Winds,” is also 
“again a structure of triads within a square of four,” with the “senses car- 
ried to their utmost pitch,” and the lines marked by “spare loveliness and 
truthful expression.” Although the line arrangement is that of e. e. cum- 
mings, the “carefully wrought ideas” sound just as effective in horizontal as 
in vertical pursuit of one another: “in sea swaying homeward bus the only 
important are the intemperate dream to evening fervent the continuing 
beat of andante cantabile echoing through all of a fruitless day echoing 
through all of the following days while search for immaculate finds pro- 
verbial rule of thumb languid arm aptly draped on parlance . . . uncon- 
scious of undercurrent or the knowing old blueprint fades with tenure. [Ed.: 
the period is the poet’s] the bland parvenu the wool and a yard wide 
dowager of lean temple and February countenance these shall not spit and 
snarl at the dancer rather she with a sybil’s gift of divination foresees an 
Avenue empty of preening idle women for the dancer shall cause this vapid 
furtive circumstance of burnished leather luggage.” 

Repeat: “this vapid furtive circumstance.’—JAMES EDWARD TOBIN. 


IN HONOR OF ST. FRANCIS 


St. Francis and the Poet, edited by Elizabeth Patterson. New York: The 
Devin-Adair Company. $3.00. 


It was a second century Latin father, the great Tertullian, who pointed 
out that the soul of man is by nature Christian. To that penetrating ob- 
servation, one might now add an equally confident postscript, confirmed by 
ample evidence over the last seven centuries—namely that every honest 
marveler at God’s handiwork is at heart a Franciscan. So all-embracing is 
the appeal of St. Francis of Assisi that it would seem all but impossible 
that any book concerned with him might be found superfluous or fail to 
win a welcome. Elizabeth Patterson’s St. Francis and the Poet is precisely 
a case in point. Here, in pleasing and fresh array, she has brought together 
from many times and climes, including our own, more than a hundred 
poems—poems composed either directly in honor of St. Francis or else 
in some noteworthy way shot through with his spirit. In doing so she has 
achieved the combination of a happy idea with the rightness of mind and 
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heart, as well as the literary skill, to body it forth into a bright and satis. 
fying book. 

If there be a minor flaw or two in the presentation of her material, 
fortunately these do not mar the product appreciably. One might suggest, 
for instance, that there is a touch of supererogation in the fact that the book 
carries not only a preface, but also a foreword and an introduction. Any one 
of these surely would have sufficed. Again, the somewhat out-of-pattern 
quatrain which is quoted from the writings of Chesterton, would appear 
to have little warrant for entry here except for the sake of ringing in his 
well-established name. One or two of the line-cut drawings tend to im- 
pair, rather than enhance the general effect. These few points aside, the 
volume meets every requirement of selection and quality. 

Among nearly a hundred poets included, the reader will find singers 
of varied strains and faiths, men and women of diverse orders of society, 
representatives of cultural and poetic periods centuries apart—yet each 
adding a fitting accompaniment in the far-ranging choir of voices raised 
in devotion to the Franciscan ideal. Along with Dante and Jacopone 
da Todi, their strains still pungent with the impact of II Poverello’s sim- 
plicity and purity of character, one encounters singers as select and familiar 
in our own time as Louise Imogen Guiney, Thomas A. Daly, Katharine 
Tynan Hinkson, Alice Meynell, John Bannister Tabb and Francis Thomp- 
son. But what lifts this collection to a value distinctly its own is its accurate 
recognition of new voices that have come forward with increasing authority 
in the poetic resurgence that began with the founding of THE CATHOLIC 
POETRY SOCIETY OF AMERICA twenty-five years ago. No fewer than six- 
teen of SPIRIT’S contributors, past or present, are included among these 
voices. 

Thus Mrs. Patterson has scored another tally for the Catholic literary 
energy and alertness that is at work in Santa Fe-—a circle of talent which 
presently takes in, among others, such distinguished contemporary authors 
as the Pulitzer prize-winning Paul Horgan, aad our own Fra Angelico 
Chavez, O.F.M.—CLIFFORD J. LAUBE. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Addis Ababa, Ethiopia 
To the Editor—Greetings to you from the heights of Addis Ababa (Allti- 
tude: 8,600 feet). July 16th is our commencement day for 25 graduates, 
most of whom will be taking postgraduate studies in the U. S. A. The 
copies of SPIRIT and the C. P. S. A. Bulletin have been coming regularly 
with the exception of one issue of SPIRIT, November 1955. I should be 
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grateful to you if you would mail me this copy. . . . What excellent work 
you have done with Sealed Unto the Day. The poems of SPIRIT have not 
ceased to delight. SPIRIT poets are alive indeed to the fascination of both 
the visible and invisible world. Congratulations. God bless you and your 
work.—A. SAMAAN-HANNA. 


Sweet Briar College, Va. 


To the Editor—SPIRIT does a wonderful and encouraging work for poetry 
and poets. I use it as reference and extra reading with the students here. 
We have a nucleus of young poets, who have been published in Kaleido- 
scope, the Lyric, and elsewhere, and have won awards in Borestone Moun- 
tain Poetry Awards, and in contests sponsored by the Poetry Society of 
Virginia. It is encouraging to watch them develop—EVELYN EATON. 


Richmond Hill, N. Y. 


To the Editor—. . . This anthology—aside from my own modest part in 
it—is refreshingly different from several “name” anthologies today whose 
miscellaneous offerings include work not only of inferior quality but of 
poor taste. Poem after poem in Sealed Unto the Day has a genuine lift to 
it—ELIAS LIEBERMAN. 


Emeryville, Calif. 


To the Editor—Poetry should enchant as well as inform—in fact, some- 
times the whole purpose is to enchant the reader, lead him or her along un- 
familiar trails of thought. At other times poetry should complement the 
thought, allow the reader to experience the same emotions in nostalgia that 
he has already experienced in the past. 

Our duty as poet and editor is clear enough; we must re-interest the 
modern reader in pure poetry, poetry which does not have the blush of 
insanity on it, poetry in a traditional form with a modern touch. Perhaps 
the factor which lost us reader-interest as far as poetry is concerned was a 
too rapid transition into the modernistic forms. These are random thoughts, 
perhaps invalid since I am far from being an authority on poetry, but they 
may be worth some thought. One point is certain: we have lost the gen- 
eral public’s interest in poetry and in order to regain it and save a wonderful 
form of art, something must be done—RICHARD LEROY. 





Please notify office of any change of address as soon as possible, giving 
both the new and old. If address is only for several months, please advise. 
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For Discriminating Readers 
and Every Library. 


Sealed Unto the Day 


This volume, containing selected peems from SPIRIT, Volume 
XVI—Vol. XX, is published by The Catholic Poetry Society of 
America in commemoration of the 20th Anniversary of its maga- 
zine. Thus SEALED UNTO THE DAY will take its place beside 
the earlier anthologies in a five-year series: From the Four Winds, 
1939; Drink from the Rock, 1944; and From One Word, 1950. 


Edited by John Gilland Brunini, with the assistance of Anne Fre- 
mantle, Francis X. Connolly, J. G. E. Hopkins, Cifford J. Laube, 
James Edward Tobin and A. M. Sullivan, SEALED UNTO THE 
DAY offers 110 poems in a volume of 160 pages. 


Theodore Maynard, Thomas Merton, Jessica Powers, Sister M. 
Madeleva, John Duffy, C.SS.R., Frances Stoakley Lankford, Chad 
Walsh, Virginia Earle, Herbert A. Kenny, J. Patrick Walsh, S.J., 
Thomas P. McDonnell, M. Whitcomb Hess, Isabel Harriss Barr, 
Elias Lieberman, Sister M. Maura, Francis Maguire, David Morton, 
R. J. Schoeck, Harry W. Paige, Claude F. Koch and Etta May Van 
Tassel are among the 80 poets whose work is included. 


Published on September 15, 1955, SEALED UNTO THE DAY’s 
first and only edition is one thousand. Copies have not been put in 
the usual book-distribution channels, but may be ordered from The 
Catholic Poetry Society, 386 4th Ave., New York 16, N. Y. All 
orders must be accompanied by remittances. The Society will not 
forward books and bill. 


May we suggest that you place your order with the Society 


promptly? SEALED UNTO THE DAY offers the cream of poetry, 
both Catholic and non-Catholic, published from 1949-1950. 


SEALED UNTO THE DAY Price: Three Dollars 
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